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a m ge whe Lacs ae Beatrice Levy Kachuck j - 
a EP ena a » ra Brooklyn College, City 
aay - = 5 P University. of New York \-: 


an. ee anes cae Syntax Fatterns In fates School Readers eo ;% 
pe, aha oS The 8 ay reported here vas ad¢ressed to the problem of er # 
, a ae ding comprehensioy in elementary school. The problem is of 
special interest because of reports that disadvantaged children's 

4 gress in reading ability declines as they progress in school 
P Office’of Educational Evalvation, 1975).' The focus of the in- 


pe ge et , vestigation was-on the syntactic features of elementary school 
D gee a Ee ‘basal readers which are the basic books presented to all children. : 
¢ me 4 "The focus was selected. as‘a possible source of knowledge for re- 


‘ versing the trend in reading disability.” Socioeconomic status ' 
¢. Seems to play a consistent differential role in language devel 
Poe aoe ment, with low income-class children showing less ability than 
eS ae their middle class peers (Cazden, iste. The same pattern — 8 
: - when reading scores are exdilined: poor\children's readin 
. develop more slowly and they are almost always consiaten 
at each grade level than those of middle class students. ¥ 
~ ° ms 
Pa a The study was designed to answer four main questions: Is ' 
there a sequential pattern of increasing complexity presented to 
ae ‘children, as they progress from Grade one to Grade ‘six? 
a are fe If there is a pattern of increasing complexity, which syn- 
te ' tactic structures account for the differences from first to sixth 
grade? / 
Is there 4 difference in increasing frequency of occurrence | are 
“ . of particular-syntactic structures in-succeeding grades? . ao 4 
«9 Is there a difference in occurrence of particular syntactic : 
structures among published series.in each grade? \ ; 


ao, ae Related Research 


2 ' The selection of the focus was guided by theoretical and 4 
empirical evidence of a close in elation hetween reading com- ; 
* prehension and the development of skills in understanding language. 
‘ Three lines of research were considered., Firat, psycholinguistic | 
models of the reading process suggest that language processing is ~ 
a central aspect of reading (Goodman, 1970; E. Brown, 19703; F. Smith, 
1971). While the theorists differ in detailse of explication, they 
share ‘the focal premise that whatever perceptual and cognitive * 
variables may be involved in reading, the — of ge 
is a constant factor that is operative. Second, e is denc 
* of a positive relationship between children's fa arity with ' aoe 
certain patterns and their reading comprehension ae a 19¢5; Rig ; 
' Robertson, 1968; Bormth et al., 1970; Fagan, 1971). A third line 
‘Te of research indicates that children's iia ac ay of complex gram- 


a. ae as ad 


4 


winktcut structures develops in an re “Bequence . ‘as, a : function 
'. of cognitive maturity and experience (Fagdn, 1971; W. Smith, 1971; 
C. Chomsky, 1969). Increments of complexity in language production ' 
were reported related to development by Hunt. (1965) an ) and 0'Donriell 
_et al. (1967). The foregoing research,was concerned with school  . 
age chtildren. R. 0973 ), summarizing peycholinguiatic studies 
of preschool children,’ concluded that. the order of acquisition of 
_knowledge of any child's first language will prove to be invariant 
“in all future: research (p. 03). . 


, It has bgen assumed in education that successive grade levels 

* make use of yeading texts which contain increasingly more“complex | 
materials. eed, readability formas’ are used to ascertain the . 
complexity of books according to grade levels (Zintz, 1972). How- 
ever,‘ these formas do not account the. syntactic complexities. 
From the earliest one published in to the more recent one 
developed by Fry (1972), the focus has been om the familiarity of 

» words or difficulty of words as indicated by mumbers of syllables 
and on the number of. words in sentencess These techniques cannot. 
differentiate between levels of complexity of two sentences of: 
equal length, such as John is‘ eager to see and John is éasy to see. 

Yet, Kessel (1970) conf ~ Chomsky te indice tak thee ie an | 
invariant developmental sequence in which the former sentence is | ’ 
understood before oe latter. ; ~ i , 

- MatGinitie and ‘resins (1971) eer ‘the ility of read- | 

. ability formas to the linguistic depth and sector procedurds of © = / 
Yngveand Allen, respectively. They found that these techniques | 

' yielded nq new information on the complexity of reading materials. 
Granowsky and Botel (197h) suggested a method for identification of 

_. Syntactic structures that affect readability, but their instrument. © 

was presented as a directional effort-only. . They accounted for a 

small mumber of subordinate clauses. Endicott's (1973) scale for 

~ syntactic complexity was developed from a base of the mmber of: 

“transformations, but Fagan (1971) found that kinds and not: mumbers 

of transformations. were an effective criteria for. comprehension. 


W reading is essentially a catia of far ieee processing, and a, 
.if understanding of syntactic constructions: 1s correlated with . - 
reading comprehension, and further, if ability to comprehend gran- \ 
matical units is a developmental. phenomenon, then understanding the 
grammar of written materialg may be a keystone for improving. 
abilities in reading. However, a search of the. literature yfelded 

- few descriptions of patterns’ of syntax which are arene to . 
pupils.over a period of years in school. ; 


4 1\ " Strickland's (1962) and Levy's (197h) reports of discrepancies 


between the oral -language produced by children-and the written 
\1angua ge in school readers were strong indications of potential 
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| Structures Selected § F poe 


for clarification where misunderstanding seemed possible. 


. . ’ ’ : * 
comprehension problems for pupils. Pflaum's (1975) finding of 
erratic presentations of five syntax features in intermediate 
level readers suggested a need for further study of the books. In 
order to study the effect of syntactic complexities on children's 
reading comprehension we need to know just how complex the syntax 
actually is in the readers at different grade levels. Such infor- 
mation should be useful not only as a basis for further research, 
but also for the practical problems of teaching. With ‘additdonal 
information about the grammatical tasks presented by the readers, ’. 
teachers would be in a better position to identify language - —~ 
barriers to SPen RA BEOY and to Eroride help to children as needed. 

% 
Procedures 


Sixteen grammatical patterns were identified as surface: 


_ structures which represent underlying complexities.’ They were 
selected on the basis of their appearance as difficulties in 


language development research. Most of the structures have some 
deleted gi het from which the reader must infer the sands, 
structure order to understand the sentence. The theo 
transformational grammar as presented by N. Chomsky 8 (1968, 19 1972) 
and Liles*(1971, 1977) was the sourcé for criteria for identifying ~ 
the , Structures ¢ 


, 


The structures selected do not include all the syntactic , 


‘ complexitdes which children.encounter in the basic readers, partly - 


because a complete grammar of English has not yet been written but 
also becausé such an undertaking was not feasible. in the present’ 


study. It will be noted, for example, that question transformations | 


and negatives were not inéluded. Transformatdone which require 
merely positional shifts in sentences but no deletions were also 


not included. Imperatives, genitive+noun, and adjective-+noun dp hg 


tures were excluded because they were found with such frequency 
the oral language of inner city first grade children (Levy, iy 


that they were considered way to ea comprehension problems. 
_ in reading. | 


| The gizteat syntactic structures’ identified in the _—s are 
Listed below. Initials used in the tables where data results are . 
reported are in parentheses after each structure's category name. 


' Also listed are the rules used for selection of the structures and 


prototype sentences from the books with each structure of interest 
underlined. In sentences which contain only a deletion, the under- 
lining extends from the middle of the preceding word to the middle 
of the following word. More than one illustrative sentence is given 
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a : age as oF aX ‘ <a . e e ; 
: - . i” Co 4 : a 
.1. Relative Restitoted Clause with 


4 
4 
4 : 
ue ; : Pronoun Stated (RRCPS). The clause modifies 
7 so ‘ . ‘s a noun and defines or restricts its use. 
The modified naun is replaced by a Serena, 
as subject of the clause. - 
ot a - Sample sentence: - ‘There "is one insect 
7 a x 3 that sess not help the- mor ~gloi 


Pax i a oP iulative Restricted Clause with. 
Ee See: 7 ‘Pronoun Deleted. (RRCPD). .The clause modifies 


deleted in the clause. 
«, Sample ‘sentence!: With the ‘money Da get. 
from this a ee 


Co < chickens .~ 


as a 3. Relative Appositive Clause with 
doe Pronoun Stated (RACPS.).. The clause mgdifies - 


Be canan 6 a noun a8 in RRCPS. The: relative JPtonoun ie 2 


v- 


es. a noun by attribation of additional or . .»’ , 


BO 3g \ , incidental information. The modified noun - 
als is replaced by pronoun as eobjott of the _ 
\ ; clause. 
se Sample seritence: s Egypt, which is 
ny \ : located in the northeastern 


day rica, you can 8 see the 
a rh '- of one of the oldest civilizations 
z ‘ in the world. 


h. Relative iepoutive Clause’ wlth 


‘Pronoun Deleted (RACPD)., The clause modifies 


a noun as in RACPS. The relative pronoun is 
deleted in the clause. 
Sample sentences: Once upon a' time 
.& powerful magician named MerJin was 
walking down a hot, dusty r 


I saw John, dressed in his warmest 
clothes; across the Street. =—. 


: 7 #) 5. Relative Clause in Infinitive Verb 
a3 a Phrase Form (RCIV). Tye clause modifies a - 
‘ .. noun, has no stated: nominal ‘te tad re and 
its verb is infinitive, that no 
ad marker. » 
Sample sentences: t need a boy to 
; milk cows. 
F Re "That's the rainbow little son," 


said his mother, "to show show the storm 


has passed." 
: 4 
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6." ftetakive ‘lause in Prepositional 
Phrase, Form (RCPP). The clause modifying a 


“noun has its noun and verb deleted so that 


it appears s a prepositional phrase, with 
a preposition and a noun phrase. The noun ° ioe de 
phrase inthe prepositional phrase may ' a 


‘ contain a nominalized adjective or noun. 


Sample sentences: The road from the 
mountain was long. 


. They ‘could find their way to the eee 
. hunting grounds. 


Do you know the meaning of the two Se ~ 


words printed in heavy blac tters? 
7+ Noun Deleted in Compound Predicate 


(NDCV). The noun(s)\is deleted ina sentence: # | 
‘which contains two verbs connected\ by a co- F 


ordinating conjunction or by a co and a 
coordinating conjunction, as in a series. 
The deleted noun(s) is the same as the stated. 
noun which is the subject of the coordinated 
werbs. ~~ ce 
Sample sentences: So he tied a rope 
around the calf's.neck and_l. led it to 
he castle. 
A dety leaped across the stones, jumped 
the edge of the water, d_caught 
the dog. 


8. Verb Deleted with Compourid Subject ° 
(VDCS). The verb(s) is deleted in a sentence 
which contains two subjects connected by a 
coordinating conjunction or by a comma and a © 
coordinating con tion, as in a series. 

The deleted verb(s) is the same as the stated 
verb. 
Sample sentences: Canada and the whole 4e 


United States could fit into it. | mb 


Still the cow, the horse, and the people 
were chasing him anc and he ‘had to eross the 
rf{ver to keep out of their reach. 


9. Noun and Verb Deleted with Compound 
Complement (NVDCC). Noun and verb are deleted 
in a sentence which contains two complements 
connected by a coordinating conjunction or a 
commae The deleted noun and verb are the same 
as the stated ones and dominate ws coordinated 
complements. 


10. 


\ . 


Sample sentences: Janet had: two party 
dresses and seven school dresses. 


.°  * The children sit down on benches . ) 
and*on the ground 6r_on special stools. 


10. Noun Deleted with Verb in ‘Infinitave | * ae , ® 
Phrase Form (NDIV). Two verbs are in {mmediate 

succession or separated by a compltment of the 
first and the second verk-has no stated subject 


and tense marker. The deleted noun may be the * eo # 
same as the Budject of the first verb or its ... 
compT@nent «_ 
Sample sentences: Ta crowd ‘gathered 
' to see the sight. : ° : 3° 


\He taught them to.be kind and to be be 
“strong when misfortunes came | ‘to them:. 
11. Element Deleted-Miscellaneous (EDM). - ae 
. One word is deleted in a construction not 
‘specified in categories 1-10. It may be a noun 
in an ellipse or in a raised, embedded sentence. , ~ 
It may be_the preposition for an indirect object. —~- 
It may be a noun or a verb ina clause, but not : 
in imperatives. ‘ 
Sample sentences: Probably have to w wear aes Se 4 
a hat, though, ~ 3 
Then he stopped, staring with his mouth 
open. Laer 
The captain of the ship told them the 
story. - 


° 
* 


+ 


12. Noun and Verb Deleted in Miscellanésous 
Clauses (NVDMC). “The noun and verb are deleted in 
comparisons where the comparison is not stated, in 
adjective modifiers which follow nouns, and in’ | 
ellipses. | . oY 

Sample sentences: They are the ‘greatest | 

reward of all. 

had never seen such: treasures 
as_lay before her. 
~The one mother made for me. . 
. This 18, my valley green. 


13. Noun Deleted in a Passive Verb Construction 
(PV). The agent or instrument of the verb, which would 
be the subject if the verb were active is either 
deleted or appears in a prepositional phrase following 
the verb. 
Sample sentences: But when tHe food 


11 


” 


syntax patterns 4 


was brought out, mice ran outs * 
‘In ancient times the Egyptians 
~~~ were ruled by, kings. 


1. Pronoun Beyond Immediately Preceding : i 
Noun Antecedent (PBIN). This is a pronoun © 2 ny 
whose antecedent is not stated in the sentence: 

or is not the nominal mnren precedes it in the | | 
3 ' sentence. 
. .% Sample sentences: Zou have a gruff voice ‘ m 
and we know you are‘ the wolf. a: | 
_ Many a timehe has moved heavier loads _ LOT, 
’ € is easily. : by . | a ; 


15. If Clause (IF)s A sentence or clause 
| introduced by if. ° = 
Ho © Sample sentences: If we all stood on our , ' 
; heads, would the rain start falling? ; ; 
oh 2 I’asked Jim if he wanted to go withme. , £4 


16. Nominalization (NOM). Includes 
gerundives and derived nominals which function 
as adjectives or nouns. The derivation must be iie'b 
from a verb by addition of an affix but not an | : - 
agent. or instrument formed by addition at er~as 
in teacher, ‘ 
* “Sample sentences: Next to scrounging, ti . 


cavessr opr on human beings was what 
e@ enjoyed most. ; 
. ' They zoomed in on him like a ba anbing 
oF ; squadron. 
a Magy's . invitation to John pleased him. 
Books Selected Ge Gant seg ‘ 
Four publishers! series of books were selected for analysis. 
_ All of the basic readers for each of the six elementary grades were 
included in the selection pool, beginning with the first book that 
presented continuous discourse. rs 
The series were: 
Open Court ‘Basic Ruadere, published in 1972 
- The Houghton Mifflin Readers, put lished in 197), 
Harper & Row Design for Reading, published in 1972 
The Holt Basic Reading System, published in’ 1973 


Sampling Method 2 2.25 ; oe a ae 
"potliowdrie: are the rules used: to obtain samples of sentences nis 


for books. | Sp hcath | ' 3 a 


od 


1. From a published series which has 


“* readers .designated as a basic series for 


Grades -oné“through six, the book or books 
designated for each grade were selected. 


Supplementary, readers which are optional or 
workbooks were not included. = 


“Be The. books for each grade were 


; divided into tenths. 


“course of finding ten sentences, they were » 
omitted and selection of sentences contimed 


~ 


- é 
« 3. If the page at ‘the decile point 
contained only a title, a picture, a poem, 
-a list-of words, or a study exercise, the’ 
next following page which did contain 
contimious: prose text was selected. © 


he” On the delected page, the firat . 
complete sentence and the next nine 
sentences on that and the immediately 
following pages were marked for analysis. 


oe TE Pal, page pictures or study 
exercises or captions intervened in the 


until is were siete i ¢ 
6. A ‘group of words db site with a 
capital letter and ending with a period, 


question mark, or exclamation point | was 
counted as a sentence. / 


‘ Results: 


Insert Figure 1. about here 


135 


c 


‘Thus, for each of the four publishers, 100 sentences from sash 
of the six readers, Grades 1-4, were analyzed. A count was made of. 
; the frequency of occurrence of each of the 1 structures in the.100 _ 
. CHE in each book, =~ . 2 


es The first question asked whether there isa ae aa pattern 
of Ancreasing complexity of syntactic-structures in elementary | 

" pchool readers from Grades 1-6. 

:’ .overall increase in occurrences of the group of 16 structures from 
 firat grade to sixth. Evidently the selected structures do reflect © 
a general. plan for increasing the difficulty of the readers. 
-irregularity of the patterns, however, suggests that a systematic 
sequénce has not been developed. 


Figure l shows that there is an 


Children are not presented with a 


EY 


SA ty ' | syntax patterns 9 
. } : . 3 t : 
Bite, me on We “Figure ZL , 
: 4 Frequericy of occurrence of 16 (totals) syntactic 


structures in eauen 1-6 in ) series of readers 
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3. 4 
Grades — 
:, 5 


ot Fe" 


~ 3 
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steadily fieeaite mumber of the structures as they progress 
through the ‘school grades. 


There is a leveling off in the middle grades: in the Houghton 
Mifflin series from Grades 3 to } in Holt from Grades 4 to 5 and 
in Open Court from Grades 2 to 5. There are even some decreases, 
in Holt from Grades ? to 3 and in Open Court from Grades ) to ‘ 
The increase in number of complexities is fairly evenly digtributed 
in the Harper &’Row ‘series. The other three series are more erratic 
in their sequences. They also have their sharpest increases in the 
very early grades and again inthe last two grades. ; 


Open Court Stands out: among the publishers in having the 
lércest number of the complex structures. at every grade level and 
very sharp increases from Grades 1 to 2 and from 5 to ¢. Houghton ™ 
Mifflin becomés noticeably more complex than both Harper < Row and 
Holt by the third grade. Holt has a relatively low level of 
complexity in the middle grades but, is comparable to the other ' 

publishers by the sixth grade. ¢ 

- Table 1 shows statistical evidence for the trends siesienan in 
Figure 1. Table 1 records the gradé levels at which there are 
statistically significant increases (p = 405) in the: sums of the 


° 


. _ Insert Table 1 about here. 


* 16 syntactic structures, as calculated in a two-tailed miti- 


nominal ‘distribution program. These data show that the total 


- number of structures: increase significantly from fifth to sixth 


grade for all the publishers. For all but Harper & Row, they also 
increase significantly from first to second grade. There are fewer 
significant increases in succeeding grades in the middle elementary 
years. (nly Harper & Row and Holt increase the sums of the syntactic 
complexities significantly between Grades 3 and.4. None of the pub- 
lishers increase the sums of structures significantly between Grades - 
h and 5+ Two Biers increase the sums significantly between 

Grades ? rand 3. 


Combining the data from Figure 1 and Table 1, some 5 deauletiion 
of what is required of children when they read emerges. By second | 
‘grade they generally must begin to process a much larger. number of 
‘syntactic structures than they had done in the preceding year. The 
demand for processing grammatical complexities continues but may . 
level off, then increases significantly again when we move. ae the 
last, year "in elementary school. Bt 5 


As an aid in reading the remaining nancek” of radulte, a concise 
list of the initials used to identify the syntactic structures in 
the tables and figures is provided below, together with the names of 
structures spelled in full. | 


' 


a Boiys ¥ 


Mable a 


; Suns of 26 Syntactic Structures Which -_ “Se 
\ Increase Significantly (p = .05) in Frequenty ~ ee 


at Succeeding Grade Levels in Rour Series = 
ee je , 


uw 


Lr 


a ‘of Readers 
. * . aes & 
is ~~. 4 
3 a 5 P $ ‘ 
Houghton Mifflin - Harper ¢ Row ._— Holt 
~, 21 tal “¢ fey 0 Sr 2> 


68° Le 3>2 ' Wr3 2 3 
6>5 «° ’ 6>5 6>5 . 
rs ‘ ° 
. a! . 
, ? 
; eeca 
. <5 ae 
: ae : 
anh : > 
s ; . . . : 
i _ - a 
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RRCPS: relative restricted clause with pronoun stated 
-RRCPD: relative restricted clause with pronoun deleted ua 
‘RACPS: _ relative appositive clause with pronoun stated 
RACPD:. relative appositive clause with pronoun, deleted 

RCIV: ‘relative clause in infinitive phrase form 

RCPP: relative. clause in prepositional phrase form 
»NDCV: noun deleted in compound predicate 
. VDCS: verb deleted with compound subject: 

NVDCC: noun and verb-deleted with compound Jecdinatee 

NDIV: noun deleted with verb“in infinitive phrase form 

EDM:, element deleted, miscellaneous (noun, verb, or 
_ preposition) : 
NVDMC: noun and verb deleted in miscellaneous clauses 
(ellipses, comparisons, and adjectives following » 
Rig, _ sana? , a — 
PV:, noun deleted in a passive verb construction 
PBIN: pron beyond immediately preceding noun saa all 
IF: clause introduced by if 
* | NOM: ; nomina lization, 


The second question asked which structures account 1 Yor 4 the 
pattern of differences across grades. Table 2 confirms the gen- 
eral trends displayed in Figure. 1 and also. shows the differences 
in syntactic complexities across. grades. Table 2 reports Pearson 
Product Moment corrplations for occurrences:of each stgucture and 
the total number of structures for each publishers! series. Table 
2 also shows the correlation of the sums, or tdtal number, of 
structures for each publisher. The higher the correlation, the more 
the structure accourits for the difference in complexities across 

grades. : 


Although all of ‘hs correlations for suns of structures are 
high, Harper é*Row's is the highest (r = .99). Inspection of the 
eolumna, tor each: publisher's séries shows high correlations . 


* ae Insert Table 2 about (here ; 

(r = .72 to r = .98) for 10 structures and no negative relation- 
‘ ships in the Harper & Row series. In contrast, in the Open Court 
series, only .seven structures account for the differences across 

grades ” and two, VDCS and PBIN, decrease in frequency with increases 
; grade levels (negative correlations). The tetal mumber, of , 
oh alah in Open Court also has the ‘lowest correlation (r = .88) ° 

88 i .for the four series. 


The specific structures which account for the differences 
across grades in each publisher's series can be identified by 
those that have high (r = .70 to r = .90) and moderate 
(r = to r = .69) correlations. Three of the structures, RCPP, 
NOK; and V, have high correlations with changes over grade for all 
four. pub hers. Four, RRCPS, RRCPD, RAGES ‘and NVDCC, have 
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Correlations of Frequency of Each of 16-Syntactic Structures — \ 
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corre, ae whigh were high ae moderate ‘in all thé series. The e+, 


* are the stru@bures, which increase in frequency from grade to grade 


with most consistency. The,seven structures discriminated most - 
effectively the increases in\complexity across erades. / 

Four structures had low or hegative ederaldtdnns for two ‘or 
more publishers RCIV was low for Open ‘ and negative for Holt. 
PBIN was’ negative for Open Court and low, for Harper, & Row. Ik’ had _ 
a low correlation for ‘all’ ‘publishers. vDCS had a negative corre- .' 
lation. for Open Court and a low correlation for Houghton Mifflin i 
‘and Harper © Row. These structures are, therefore, sein! to appear’ 
“at any — level with a very: variable. fr uency’. 43 

“For the other five Rtn the picture’ ig very een: Their 
correlations.with total grade -level changes varies from negative to 
high for all the publishers. eit Pe _ 


. 


Host ofthe .16 structures selec for ‘Adentifigation account 
for much of the’ differénce across grades within each series. , This ns 
.is shown by the mumber of high and moderate cort@ations for ‘struc- 
“tures-for each publisher: nine for Opeh Court;'10 fdr Houghton © 
Mifflin, 13 for Harper & Row, 12 for Holt. This ‘finding supports’ - 
the conclusion that the 16 structurds selected do form part of the an 
publishers! -general idea of increasing syntactic complexities in 
readers ee progress. through the’ BLMnI Ary ore 


The publishers vary ‘egnsiderably in: iteh syntacti structures 
“they use to increase the complexity, of their readers. can be 
observed by looking at the rows in Table 2. Only ROFP, NOM, IF, 
and PV show a fair amount of consistency in their correlations. 
‘There is evidently no agreement’ ‘on which ‘grammatical structures 
‘need to be introduced gradually because they make language too 
complex for young children to comprehend. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that there is no conclusive evidence from basic or applied 
linguistic research which would provide clear gtidelines as to 


_ optimum timing for introduction of particular grammatical apronkures 
into reading material. a 


The third question asked for the differences in frequencies of 
particular structures at succeeding grade levels. Table 3 shows © 
which structures intreaséd significantly (p = .05) in a two-tailed :. 
_multinominal test for differences in succeeding. grade levels for 
each of the four publishers.’ The Sayed Nw A 3 pinpoint sudden * 
jumps within: the’ overall one dis -Figure 1,, Table 1, and. 


: Table @ ce sa . * ; ‘ « 
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insert Table 3 ae here 


‘fhe series vary considerably in their choices of erritantie 
eae es which increase gradually, got at all, or ata aavel, of ; 
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. Table 3 
‘ . i ‘Syntactic Structures Which Ihcrease Significantly i 
©. ' (Ee .05) in Frequency at Succeeding Grade Levels ; ~ * 
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Structure: Grades Where Structures Increase Significantly - = 
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statistical sigeiticate, Depending on which series ae use, 


children vill find significant increases in various relative . NS 
clauses as they mova to each grade. They will also find significant - > 
increases in some’ structures of coordination with deletion(s) in it 


, every slecees ire. igrade. eacept when they proceed | fron fourth to fifth. 


No pattern oot be found to describe the types or combin-* ,; cape 
~ ations of structures which) increase significantly from grade to - : 
grade. There was no evidence of planning within a series or among 
the publishers for a selection of the grades wheri sharp increases in 
the presentation of a grammatical pattern would bé best. ; 
example, Houghton Mifflin and;Holt increase the number of passive 
verbs significantly in second grade, while sarer é Row does this 

in fourth. Open Court increases one type of relative restrictive . 

clause significantly in second grade and a r in third, but . * 
Houghton Nifflin and Harper bg Row never increa relative restrictive 

clauses alge Picantly . a : 

Counting up the number of structures, which increase eignifi~'. 
cantly between two successive grades, it can be seen iri Table 3 tag. oY 
that the largest number appear between the first two grades. (11) - “oy 
and the: last two grades (13). Eight structures increase sig- J 
_ nificantly from second to third grade and also from third to fourth}~ v 
only two structures increase significantly from fourth to fifth 
grade. These data not only specify the structures which account ‘ 
for the increases in the number of complexitfes in succeeding $ 
grades but also provide statistical support for the slope of the OL Bae 
‘lines in Figure 1. There it’ was apparent that the sharpest ‘sum if in- 
creases dccur between the first two and the last two years of : 
lolemontary school. Pa s 


. The fourth question asked if there was a ditrerence in fre-~ 
quency of occurrence of particular structures’ among the four 
publishers.« Table ), shows significant differences \of occurrences. 
of syntactic structures among the four series, with p = .05 in a: 
two-tailed test. Chi square tests of significance for three ‘degrees ° 
of freedom were calculated for those structures which occurred more~’ 
than ?0 times among publishers in each grade and, for greater accuracy, 
the probabilities for chance distribution of of structures which 


_ Occurred less than 20 times were taken from a miltinomial distribu- 


tion program (Harshbarger, 1971). For all structures which occurred a 
fewer than six times among all ois in any grade, the differ- 
ences were non-significant. 


- 


Insert Table about here 
the extent of the variability among the eaaeaess ts the 


number and kinds of complexiti they present in diffeytnt grade 
levels is indicated in Table L Of the 16 structures/that were: 
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7 "Significant Differences (P. = 105) of Frequency of Occurrences of ~ 
* . BH % Syntactic Sbrustuwas at’ Six Grade Lewes a all : a 
a ee ' aes Among Four Series of Readers ay. at ee ; . 5 - 
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ge Ry Sa Montdxiee in each dia level, there was a sigateteant difference 
%, er among the ‘publishers in 5% of the structures. The greatest vari- 
re ability occurred in third grade where €24 (10 of the 1é structures) 
ae and in fourth grade where 5€% of the structures (9 of the 1€)/ 
oe” FP varied significantly. Evidently it is in these years that there 

’ is the least amount of agreement about which grammatical penienne 
should. be presented to childrens 


‘f fable also shows that across the an is sont 
consistency for frequency of relative restrictive clauses with’ 
pronouns either stated or deleted and for relative appositive 
clauses with pronouns stated. There is also considerable con- 
‘| sistency in the frequency of use of infinitives (both RCIV and’ 

NDIV), passives, if clauses, and noym and verb deletiong in the 
misceilaneous clauses. Where statistically significant variability - 
does occur for these structures it is usually at ame 
rather, than at primary grade levels.. ‘ ’ 


id It. can also be observed that in the third and fourth grades 
there ds significant variability for all of the conjoined clauses 

~ but a mixed pattern for the relative clauses as a group. For the 

~ remaining syntactic complexities the pattern of cieial rian is a 


Statistically significant differences are auetul because they . 
4, Teveal variation in a form which is understandable and acceptable 
to the research commnity of a discipline. As a practical matter, 
however, we are interested not only in statistically significant — , 
variability in the data, but also in the actual numbers of occur- 
rences of each structure that children will encounter in each 
school year. Then we can begin to ask at what point the occurrence 
of a particular structure is sd frequent in a text that it is 
essential for children to understand it in order to be able to réad 
- with comprehension. 


Figure 2 shows the frequency of occurrence of each on ure 
in each grade for each of the four series. It is being as 
preliminary to conclusive research, that ‘4f a structure appears. 
five times or more in 100 sentences, then failuré to comprehend. 
that structure mgy seriously impair’ a child's ability yto understand 
' the passagé. On the other hand, if a structure occurs’ fewer than 
five times in 100 sentences, there may be enough lexical and syntactic 
information in other parts of the passage for comprehension. The 
infrequent occurrences of a structure may even provide ‘practice in 
linguistic processing. Of course, this rule of thumb should be con- 
sidered tentative and will be tested in a later study. Meanwhile, 
“ will assume in reporting the present data, that occurrence of a 
ture five or more times in 100 sentences consti tiites a critical 
. for reading a passage with comprehension. _ So 
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Figure 2 (b) 
_/ Frequency of occurrence of 16 syntactic structures 
in Grades 1-6 dn series of readers 
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' Figure 2 (c) / 
Frequency” of occurrence of 16 syntactic structures 
in Grades 1-6 in  series-of readers 
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; Figure 2 (d) 
Sraqhency: of occurrence of 16 syntactic Gantands 
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In Figure ?, a line has been drawn on each graph so that the 
critical point for each structure can be seen for each of the four 
series in aach grade level. 


3 J é 

_ Looking at ‘the graphs in Figure 2 it is evident that of the 
sixteen structures identified in'this study, only IF and RACPS stay 
for the most part well below the critical point of five. Some 
structures, PBIN, NVDMC, NDIV and EDM and, with one exception, RCPP, 
start off above five in’? the first grade and remain high in frequency 
‘throughout the six grades for all four publishers. The remaining 
nine structures start below five in the first grade and rise in 
frequency in the sW&ceeding grades, with many ups and downs in the 
middle grades. The grade at which they cross the critical*point of 
five varies among the publishers. 


The coordinating structures, NVDCC, VDCS, and NDCS are all 
above five by first, second, or third grade. The relative con- 
structions ,* RRCPS , -RRCPD, RACPS , RACPD, RCIV, and RCPP are not 
consistently above five until the later grades. PV, NOM, and RCPP 
have the most consistent rise in mmber of structures from first 
to sixth grade, which suggests that they are considered by the 
series! authors to be too difficult to be used in the early grades. 
_ PBIN, on the other hand, which starts very high and remains high, 
is evidently considered easy for children to understand, despite 
evidence to the contrary (Hawkins, 1969). 


The wide divergencies in frequencies of occurrences in the 
middle grades confirm the statistical variability shown in Table 
l. The peaks on the graphs, showing frequencies above the critical 
point of five in 100 sentences, further indicate the most of the 
_ Structures appear often enough. so that processing them may be ee 
“crucial to reading with comprehension. Evidently, then, despite the 
‘uncertainties that the structures are appropriate for third and 
fourth graders' comprehension, publishers present them often. 


a , Discussion 


It should be expected that materials presented to children 
would increase in complexity, as the children progress through 
school grades. This study found that the total number of the 
syntactic complexities which had been selected for identification 
in reading texts do increase in occurrence from first to sixth 
grade.- A striking finding of the study was that the increases are 


‘ not systematic. No published series shows evidence of. planning for ° 


gradual increases of specific structures. Nor could patterns be ’ 
found for increases in combinations of syntactic structures. Among 
the Seiten there is a great deal of variability in the grade level 

at which any structure is. introduced and the Penance with which it 
dccurs ‘at: succeeding grade. levels. 
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The, general trend of increases-of all the syntactic com- 
plexities across the six grades seems to represent the effort of 


' publishers to start with less complexity for beginning readers and 


é 


to increase this as children mature. The variability beth within 
and among the published series may reflect the meager state of 
knowledge of language development of children. There is no cer- 
tainty at the present time about the ages at which children can be © 
expected to be able to process certain syntactic structures. 

Neither is there certainty about how much the failure to process 

any one structure contributes to failure to comprehend a reading 
‘selection of a given length. We do know, however, that language 
development is sequential and that understanding syntax is. 
related to comprehension of language. We also know that there are 
mumerous failures among school children in their ability to compre- 
hend written language. Therefore, it seems reasonable. to hypothesize 
a relationship between understanding syntax and understanding reading 
and to test such a hypothesis, 


oO 
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Good candidates for the structures to be tested and the age of: 
children (or grade levels) to test, emerged from the study. The 
results show that there are sharp increases in the number of complex 
structures in most of series from first to second grade and then a ‘ 
‘leveling off of increases until fifth grade (Tables 1 and 3, Figures 
land 2). It was observed during the study that the content of the 
materials in the third grade readers began to shift to more abstract 
topics, further removed from daily experiences of children and in- 
cluding non-fiction. ‘The content may, of course, require more 
formal, complex language as an appropriate style. Figure 2 shows 
that most of the syntactic complexities occur at frequencies above 
the critical level (five or more times in,100 sentences) at. third 
and fourth grade. Furthermore, most of the variability in frequency 
of occurrence of specific structures among publishers also occurs 
in third and fourth grade attesting to the uncertainty of use of the — 
complexities. It may be that the combination of content and the 
mumber of syntactic complexities contributes to the decline of pro- 
gress in reading ability which is manifested in reading test scores 
in mer school grades. 


Therefore , it is recommended that research be undertaken to ‘ 
test children's understanding of the structures which appear aboye 
the critical level of frequency ‘and also vary significantly amo 
the series in the third grade. This level, rather than fourth 
grade’, is recommended to anticipate the, reading difficulties which 
seem to increase among pupils in the intermediate school years. If 
the results of the research show evidence of difficulty with the 
structures, then instructional measures can be devised to try to. é 
prevent continued decline of reading abilities. The crashes which meet 
. the criteria for testing are the ‘two relative restric ive clauses 
(P2ors and RCRD) and the reduced relative clause in prepositional 
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ase form (RCPP), the three coordinated clauses with deletions » 
NDCV, VDCS, and wvocc ), the miscellaneous clauses with either a 
noun or verb or both noun and verb deleted (EDM and NVDMC), ~~ 
nominalizations (NOM), pronouns whose antecedents are not the 
immediately preceding nominal (PBIN), and passive verbs (PV). It og 
is. interesting to note that if clauses occur infrequently. The 
concerg of sociolinguists that the variant Black English form, (I 
asked iy did he go, rather than I asked him if he went) could be a 
8 cant o cle to comprehension, {s not confirmed by the data. . 


The testing should include both understanding of the structures 
in sentences and the effect of that understanding on comprehension 
of written discourse longer than a sentence. If the discourses are ” 
controlled for other syntactic complexities, then a toleration for 
complexities can be identified. The resulta of such a study: would 
provide spécific information for future production of materials for 
reading instruction texts, both for the content of the texts and ‘ 
any appropriate directions for teachers. ; 
Meanwhile,’ ‘in the absence of such research, teachers may find 
it useful to scrutinize the data in the present study and examine 
the books they are using to anticipate their pupils' comprehension 
problems. If they happen to have any of the four series which have 
been studied, they can consult Figure 2 to ascertain the frequency 
of oveurrence of each of the structures for their grade level. They 
might then check, by means of questioning, to be certain that their 
pupils do understand those structures within reading selections in 
which they occur. ‘Then instruction can be provided as needed. 2 
Teachers yho vse texts other than the four reported here may find it 
useful to review their books to identify the same structures in 
them.and then to take similar measures. 


At the present time, two additional series of texts are under 
study to identify the syntactic structures in them. We are also 
analyzing stardardized reading tests to find out if the structures 
there correspond to the syntax in the books which children have 
been required to read. The latter data are expected to yield in- 
formation to help account for some of the decline in progress of 


- reading ability measured iy the tests. 


It is also reconmended, on the basis of the data, that writers 
and publishers of school readers review the syntactic structures 
they present to children each yeare Good literary style require- 


~ ments necessitate complex grammar, of course, and simple decreases 


in syntacti¢ complexity may simply result in’ repetitive, uninter- 
esting readers. Such a course of action might only compound the 1 
difficulties of dull content that vere generated by decreasing and 
controlling vocabulary. However, it could be productive to pace 
the frequency rate of syntactic complexities more evenly in the 
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early school years, to be aware of the specific structures that are 
in the books, and to provide teachers with related instructional 
i 8 “'- suggestions in the manuals which accompany each reading text. 


Among the many perplexing and vexing problems in teaching | . 
reading is the lack of certainty pout optimum conditions for | 
promoting. language growth. The. evidence to support direct in- i : 
‘struction as contrasted with incidental experience is not at all . = op 
_ Clear (Cazden, 1972, pp. 101 - 14?, 236 - 27). Included in the © ¥ 
a ‘+ uncertainties are the transfers which can be expected from oral to od 

written language; from children's listening and spe&king to ‘reading, 
and from chileren's writing to reading. Yet, literacy. is too a ’ i 
important for participation in our society to neglect any route that . 
rag : _ will bring more of our school children beyond the levels of marginal Fs 
‘ literacy. Too many youngsters are in high schools and still reading we, 
. at elementary levels. Schools would probably be well advised to 
, pursue every avenue that is known to contribute to language growth 
and that may increase reading ability. This would include reading 
to children to offer experience with written language forms, gen- 
erating excitement and interest in language structures to encourage 
\ efforts to-solve linguistic problems in rea » developing related 
writing ‘and: reading programs’ to explicate synta tic structures, and . ‘ 
stimulating extensive reading beyond instructional texts to provide , 
’ for practice ‘in processing a variety’ of language forms. Direct 
‘ instruction’ for comprehension of syntax, in readers should also be ie 
‘ s, ‘part of school programs because this by itself. would probably 
; facilitate language growth and encourage supplenentary reading 
Sxpernennts 
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